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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1902. 



OFF A AND LABHRAIDH MAEN. 

Among the stories of backward princes who 
eventually are roused from their inactivity or 
recover from youthful disabilities, not the least 
interesting are those which concern Haveloc 
the Dane and Amlethus, the prototype of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. The parallel between 
the two sagas and the likeness which they 
present to the tale of the Roman Servius Tul- 
lius has been examined by Ward in his Cata- 
logue of Romances (i, 428, 429, 435, 860). 

A parallelism in some respects even more 
striking; is that between the stories of the 
Anglian King Offa I. and Labliraidh Maen, an 
early Irish hero. As far as I know, this simi- 
larity has not hitherto been pointed out, though 
each story has separately been compared (Mul- 
lenhoff, Beowulf- Untersuchungen, p. 79; Nutt, 
"The Aryan Expulsion and Return Formula," 
Folk-Lore Record, vol. iv, p. 33, note) to the 
well-known tale of the son of Croesus related 
by Herodotus. The parallel is not only inter- 
esting of itself, but may perhaps also throw 
some light on the relation between Germanic 
and Celtic tradition. 

In the first place let us look at the Classical 
story. Herodotus (book 1, 85) says that Croesus, 
King of Lydia, had a son who was dumb, 
though in other respects quite normal. When 
Croesus sent to Delphi in regard to this mis- 
fortune, the oracle replied that the youth should 
first speak on a day of disaster. So it proved. 
When the Persians under Cyrus had overcome 
Lydia, and one of the enemy was approaching 
to kill Croesus, the boy cried out: "Man, do 
not kill Croesus." 

The story of Offa is variously told ; but all 
versions agree in the essential point that he 
was dumb in his youth and recovered the use 
of his voice under stress of threatening mis- 
fortune. Offa was king of the Angles ( WidsitS, 
35) and son of Garmund (Beowulf, 1963). He 
married the beautiful but somewhat intractable 
Dryffo (Beowulf, 1950) and had a son named 
Eomajr (Beowulf, 1961). He is, of course, to 
be distinguished from the Mercian king com- 



monly known as Offa II, who lived in the 
eighth century, though the story with which we 
are concerned has been transferred in modified 
form to the latter, as we shall see. 

The English tradition in regard to Offa's 
youth is preserved in the Vita Off arum written 
at St. Albans toward the end of the twelfth 
century (Miillenhoff, p. 77), and afterward used 
in the compilation of Matthew Paris' Chronica 
Major a (Suchier, "Sage von Offa und Dry Jo," 
Paul und Braune's Beitrage, iv, 507). The 
Vita are printed in Wats' edition of Matthew 
Paris, but not by Luard in the Master of Rolls' 
series. Offa I, son of Garmund, is said to have 
been both blind and dumb from birth. The 
former affliction continued to his seventeenth 
year, the latter to his thirtieth. Though a man 
of great strength he was considered unfit for 
the royal succession because of his disabilities. 
At length when the king was old the nobles 
demanded that he abdicate, and on his refusal 
collected a great army of malcontents. At a 
council which had been called by the king to 
consider the situation, Offa suddenly spoke 
and offered to oppose the rebel force. When 
the old king had girded him with his sword 
and placed him at the head of the army, he 
put the rebels to flight and killed the two sons 
of their leader with his own hand. Offa II 
similarly is said to have been lame, dumb, and 
blind in his youth, but he recovered the use of 
his legs, tongue, and eyes simultaneously when 
the usurper Beornred began to oppress the 
land (Miillenhoff, p. 77). It is, of course, evi- 
dent that the latter story is simply a modified 
version of the former and is due to a confusion 
between the two Offas. 

The Danish tradition concerning Uffo (Uffi) 
differs very little from the English except in 
the matter of the battle which followed the 
hero's recovery. According to the account of 
Sven Agesen, Uffi, son of Wermund, was 
dumb to his thirtieth year. In the Annates 
Ryenses he is represented as dumb from his 
seventeenth to his thirtieth year (Miillenhoff, p. 
77). As will be seen, the resemblance be- 
tween these versions and that of the Vita Offa 
is strong. The differences appear to be purely 
fortuitous, though, as Mullenhoff remarks, it is 
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not necessary to argue any immediate and 
bookish connection between the two versions. 

Indeed, that the Danish accounts like the 
English sprang from popular tradition seems 
the more probable since Saxo Grammaticus 
(lib. iv, §§ 32-35, ed. Holder, p. 106 ff.) agrees 
with the other Danish versions in the account 
of Uffo's battle, but gives no details as to the 
hero's age when he came to himself. Saxo 
says that Uffo, son of Wermund, was thought 
dull of wit in his youth and never spoke, 
though he surpassed all his companions in 
stature. When Wermund was old and was los- 
ing his sight, the King of Saxony sent envoys 
to demand that he give up the kingdom or let 
their sons fight in single combat for the realm. 
In the midst of the consternation which ensued 
Uffo, who chanced to be present at the recep- 
tion of the envoys, sought permission to speak, 
"subitoque velut ex muto vocalis evasit." He 
offered to fight not only the king's son, but at 
the same time any other warrior who might 
be chosen from the enemy. Accordingly he 
fought the two champions on an island in the 
Eider and vanquished them, while his father 
watched the battle from a bridge. So he won 
his kingdom. This is the tale popularized by 
Uhland in his ballad Der blinde Kbnig. 

We have thus a well-established Germanic 
tradition told with apparent independence by 
two branches of the race. It is unlikely, to 
say the least, that it was borrowed from the 
Classical story. Let us look at the Irish tale. 

O'Curry (Lectures on the Manuscript Ma- 
terials of Ancient Irish History, p. 252 if.) 
summarizes this, but unfortunately he makes 
no clear statement as to the source from which 
he took it. From the reference to the Book of 
Leinster on p. 251, however, and from the fact 
that in an appendix (p. 587) he gives the same 
title — "The Navigation of Labhraidh" — in his 
list of "historic tales" contained in that MS., 
it is probable that he has summarized the ac- 
count there related. In a note (p. 587, note 
156) he indicates that the story is also found in 
the yellow Book of Lecain, a MS. written 
toward the end of the fourteenth century. The 
Book of Leinster dates from the first half of 
the twelfth century. 

According to O'Curry's summary Labhraidh 
Maen or Labhraidh Loingseach (L. the Voy- 



ager) was the grandson of Laeghaire" Lore, 
who ruled over all Erinu in the sixth century 
B. C. Laeghaire 1 Lore was killed two years 
after his accession by his brother Cobhthach 
Cael Breagh, who usurped the throne of Erinn. 
The kingdom of Leinster, however, came into 
the possession of Ailill Aine\ eldest son of 
Laeghaire 1 Lore. Soon afterwards he in turn 
was slain by Cobhthach and left an infant son 
named Maen Ollamh. This child was spared 
by the usurper because he was dumb and, 
therefore, ineligible to the kingship. He was 
placed in the care of two officers of the court 
of Tara, Ferceirtn6 the poet and philosopher, 
and Crafting the harper. 

Maen in the course of years grew into man- 
hood 

"singularly distinguished by beauty of feature, 
symmetry of person, and cultivation of mind. 
One day, however, it happened that while en- 
joying his usual sports in the play-ground of 
his father's mansion he received some offense 
from one of his companions. The insult was 
promptly resented by a blow ; and, in the at- 
tempt to suit words to the action, the spell of 
his dumbness was broken, and the young man 
spoke. The quarrel was lost in an exclamation 
of joy raised by his companions, when they all 
cried out 'Labhraidh Maen ! Labhraidh Maen !' 
('Maen speaks ! Maen speaks!'); and his tutor 
coming up at the same time, and hearing what 
had happened, said that henceforth the prince 
should bear the name of Labhraidh Maen, in 
commemoration of the wonderful event." 

When the news came to Cobhthach at Tara 
the prince and his tutors were promptly ban- 
ished. After various adventures Labhraidh 
slew Cobhthach and took possession of the 
kingdom. 

Curiously enough in the Yellow Book of 
Lecain the Midas story of the horse's ears is 
told of Labraid Lore (cf. Rev. Celt, ii, 197). 
This name appears to indicate some confusion 
between the grandfather and grandson of our 
tale, though there is little doubt that the Midas 
story belongs to Labhraidh Maen, since it is 
elsewhere told of Labhraidh Loingseach (cf. 
Rev. Celt, ii, 507) which as we have already 
seen is but another name for our hero. The 
parallel versions of this story told of March ab 
Meirchion, the Lord of Castellmarch, etc., 
need be mentioned only in passing. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to notice that Welsh and 
Breton equivalents are in existence. For 
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further treatment, see Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 
p. 231, and Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, iv, 
p. 216. 

Though Mr. Alfred Nutt, in commenting 
upon the likeness of the two stories told about 
Labhraidh Maen to those of Croesus' son and 
Midas, expresses his fear that Labhraidh was 
simply a "convenient person to whom classical 
legends might safely be attributed" ("The 
Aryan Expulsion and Return Formula," Folk- 
Lore Record, vol. iv, p. 33, note), it seems 
scarcely probable that the tale of his recovery 
of speech can be regarded as borrowed from 
the Classics. Indeed, it bears less resemblance 
to the Greek tale than does the story of OfFa. 
In the first place Labhraidh was an orphan ; 
and Offa, like the Lydian prince, had a father 
of advanced age. Moreover, as in Herodotus, 
it was to save his father that the hero of the 
Germanic tale spoke. In the Irish story it was 
anger in a quarrel that loosed Labhraidh 's 
tongue. Yet the two stories, Celtic and Ger- 
manic, have the characteristic in common that 
the hero wins a kingdom more or less indirectly 
through the recovery of his voice. In this they 
differ from the tale of Croesus' son. If, then, 
as seems probable, the story concerning Offa 
is a genuine Germanic tradition is it not likely 
that the Irish tale was borrowed by the Celtic 
from that source ? 

The somewhat scanty evidence that such 
was the case may be formulated thus. 1. Both 
the Germanic and the Irish stories, as I have 
just pointed out, differ from their Classical pro- 
totype and agree with each other in one es- 
sential point. 2. This agreement shows that 
the two could not be independent borrowings. 
Now the fact that the Book of Leiiister dates 
from the first half of the twelfth century, and 
is therefore older than the English and Danish 
accounts which are preserved, shows that the 
Offa story could not have been a Classical turn 
due to the learning of clerics who wrote late 
in the century. The opposite view, that the 
widespread Germanic story came from Ireland, 
need not, I think, be seriously considered. 3. 
The Germanic influence on Irish saga has been 
shown to be considerable even in the case of 
the earlier cycles. Even if one does not ac- 
cept all the theories of Prof. Zimmer (cf. Gott. 
gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 785 ff.; Zts. fitr deut- 



sches Alterthum, 1891, p. 1 ff.), it cannot be 
doubted that even the Cuchulinn saga was to 
some extent modified by the Scandinavian in- 
vasion. 4. The story of Labhraidh Maen's 
youth is not found, to my knowledge, in any 
Irish collection earlier than the Book of Lein- 
sier, that is, earlier than the twelfth century. 
At that period the Scandinavian influence, 
whatever it was, had had more than two hun- 
dred years in which to alter Celtic saga— time 
enough certainly for an attractive story to at- 
tach itself with some change to a king of re- 
puted valor and convenient remoteness. 5. 
Unlike the Midas story, which is also told of 
Labhraidh Maen, this tale of his youth is not 
told of any other Celtic hero either in Wales or 
in Brittany so far as I know. 6. Even if it be 
denied that Scandinavians from the Continent 
carried the story to Ireland, might it not have 
come from England, which had its legend of 
Offa's youth ? We know the intimate relations 
between Ireland and the north of England 
which existed in the time of Olaf Godfres'son 
and his cousin Olaf Sytrygson during the tenth 
century. The identity of Offa and Uffi pre- 
cludes the possibility that the tale was brought 
to England from Ireland after it had been 
transplanted there by the Northmen. The 
converse might, however, be true. I hold no 
brief for any particular Germanic family as 
transmitter of the story. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I offer this 
suggestion as to the relations between the 
stories of Offa and Labhraidh Maen with all 
humility. Someone with a wider knowledge 
of Germanic and Celtic literature may be able 
to offer a better solution to the problem of the 
relationship. The evidence here adduced 
scarcely proves, though I think it renders 
probable, my conjecture that the Irish tale 
came from the Germanic tradition. 

Gordon H. Gerould. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



THE LEODILLA EPISODE INBOJAR- 

DO'S ORLANDO INNAMORATO. 

{I, xx-xxii.) II. 

This immediately attracts the attention to the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, the plot of which 
is similar in many respects to this story, espe- 
cially in the first two acts. Pleusicles is in love 
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